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TO MY DYING BABE. 


Go to thy rest, thou lovely one! 
Thy stay may not be here; 
Thy morning smiles—thy work is done— 
o to thy rest, my dear! 
Why, baby, why this bootless strife 
With grasp of ruthless death? 
Why wrestle thus with fleeting life, 
ield, yield thy rosy breath! 


Yea, go to rest thou lovely one! 
The dew weeps on thy bed, 

And cold and drear must be the stone 
That lifts thy mouldering head— 

Thy polished limbs and lily breast 
Must lie in darkness drear, 

In thin, chill, snowy mantle drest— 
Yet go to rest, my dear! 


I hear a voice—I see a hand— 
It beckons thee away 
To sunny isles more bright, more bland, 
Than eartkly eyes survey; 
Then go to rest, thou lovely one, 
Thy path is light and clear, 
Thine angel waits to lead thee on— 
Go to thy rest, my dear! 


bi | smiles were sweet—thy promise fair— 
‘hy hope-buds glistening bright, 
Flushing with infant graces rare, 
Seemed fraught with young delight: 
Yet go to rest, thou lovely one! 
Those buds are pale and sear— 
The heart-strings bleed on which they shone, 
Yet linger not, my dear! 


I would not buy thy bonny smiles, 
With heaven deferred to 

Nor change thy mantling bliss for toils 
And joyless years with me; 

Leaye, babv, leave this weeping world, 
For lovelier, brighter sphere, 

Thine angel waits with wing unfurled, 
Go to thy rest, my dear! 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.) 


LEGEND OF THE LAKE. 


In the township of Ballston, a few miles from the 
Springs, there is a spot, upon which nature has la- 
vished her gifts with an unsparing hand. At the 
bottom of a valley, formed by the almost impercep- 
tible undulations of the adjacent country, a sheet of 
water is expanded toa considerable extent, and is 
known by the appellation of the Long Lake. The 
whole of this region is well wooded, and that too by 
an agreeable variety of forest trees; the walnut and 
the pine intermingle their boughs, and vie with each 
other in.beauty of proportions and freshness of ver- 
dure. But the lake itself'is, with the exception of 
an occasional opening, excluded from view by the 
density of shade. The fowler, pursuing his game 
through the entangled brakes, is frequently surprised 
by the sudden appearance of its glistening surface. 
From the fortuitous circumstance of a road having 
beea cut in early times about two miles distant, the 


] 


farmers have there built their habitations, and left 
the lake to repose in loneliness;—a spot more shady 
and sequestered, fancy cannot feign. 

To avoid a circuit of several miles, a single canoe 
—the hollow trunk of a pine—has been constructed 
by the country people, for the benefit of those who 
wish to visit the opposite shore. A few years since, 
in search ofthe picturesque, I discovered the spot. 
I lingered around it for several days: possessing my- 
self of the canoe, I explored every indentation of the 
coast—its jutting promontories—its mimic harbours. 
A solemn stillness pervaded the scene. No sound, 
save, perhaps, the whistle ofthe robin, or the mourn- 
ful ery of the bittern. Ifa straggling breeze rustled 
through the foliage, it produced a momentary agita- 
tion of the waters; and the cups of the water lilies 
danced upon their surface. Nature had done her 
utmost, but the scene wanted moral interest,—these 
are the beauties of the earliest impression;—we are 
moved by the tale of constant love, or devoted hero- 
ism, long before we appreciate the charms of exter- 
nal nature, though glowing in the page of Thomson, 
or culled by the hand of Milton. Asthey are the ear- 
liest, so they are the most vivid; and nature appears 
to best advantage when subsidiary to those pictures 
which pourtray the actions of moral beings: hence, 
the ancients bestowed on every brook a Naiad; upon 
every grove a Faun; and, rich is the legacy, which 
the tales of Gothic times, or the scenes of authentic 
history, have left tomodern Europe. Her plains have 
witnessed chivalric achievements;—her mountains 
and valleys are peopled with airy forms. In this re- 
spect our country, with few exceptions, is lamenta- 
bly deficient. The traveller turns from what is ma- 


{| jestic or soft, in our scenery, with a sensation of 


disappointment. They are not enlivened by fictions 
—they are sacred to no recollections. 

But, subsequently, I found that this spot was not 
without its legend; which, though perhaps unworthy 
the beauty of its location, yet may impart tu it some 
interest, and deserves not oblivion. : 

About midway on the northern bank, I observed 
the remains of an artificial landing. The bank itself 
was here for some distance free from wood, and cov- 
ered with a rich turf, as it ascended in successive 
terraces. The remains of a series of stone steps, al- 
most concealed by the long grass which grew around 
and over them, could be traced up the ascent: on the 
summit there was an excavation, partially filled with 
stones and rubbish, which appeared to have formed 
the basement of a house, of larger dimensions and 
different construction from those usual in this part 
ofthe country. Disengaging a stone with my foot, 
it rolled into the cavity—a hissing ensued, and a 
large snake, winding itself among the stones and 
seeking refuge under them, showed a portion of it- 
self and disappeared in an instant. My curiosity was 


|) excited to know the history of thisruin. Upon in- 


quiry at the village, an old man informed me that 
few years previous to the Revolutionary War, & 
genteel stranger, whose name was Jones, had pur- 
chased the spot concerning which I was inquiring— 
builders and materials were brought from Albany— 
a house was erected, adorned and embellished—the 
ground was laid out with such novelty and elegance 
as to amaze the rustics. Here he took up his abode 
with his wife and children. Reserved and haughty, 
he held no communication with the neighbouring 
farmers. Various were the conjectures of the village 
gossips concerning him. Some were of opinion that 
he was an English nobleman, who had put his es- 
tates to nurse; others, that he was the son of some 
noble family, who, having married beneath his con- 
dition, had been discarded; others, that he had re- 
tired here on account of some political offence.— 
Those who made the last conjecture contended, 
when the events occurred which will be related in 
the sequel, that he underwent these hazards for no 
other purpose than to reinstate himself in the royal 
favour, and to obtain his recal. On the breaking out 
of the Revolutionary War, he absented himself from 
his family for several months. Upon his return, a 
remarkable change took place in his domestic ar- 
rangements. All the servants were dismissed except 
one small lad. Their seclusion, which had heretofore 
been remarkable, was now severe. Their grounds 
were entirely neglected, and allowed to run to ruin. 
Things continued in this condition; when at last it 
was Satisfaciorily accounted for. Jones was ad- 
vertised and a reward set onhis head as a traitor and 
aspy. It had been ascertained that he had been 
charged in New-York with adespatch for Burgoyne’s 
army, and contrived, with great dexterity, to pass 
disguised the American lines, and deliver it. Who 
can describe the ferment of the village, when a far- 
mer, who had been to Albany to sell his produce, re- 
turned with a printed advertisement? Such claims 
of prophetic sagacity!—Such clamourous patriotism! 
The first impulse was to demolish his house: but & 
more temperate feeling succeeding, it escaped. Jones 
was seen no more for some time. His family, upon 
inquiry, denied all knowledge of his lurking place. 
At length, however, a young man of the village, na- 
med Wright, who was courting a young woman on 
the other side of the lake, returning in the canoe 
very late one cold November night, kept close to the 
bank that he might be sheltered from the wind.— 
When he arrived at Jones’ landing place, by the light 
of the moon, which shone very bright, he saw a man 
emerge cautiously from the bushes. After looking 
carefully around, he proceeded towards, and entered 


the house. 
{Conclusion next week. 


Sv A honesty a man has, the less he affects the 
ait of a saint—the affectation of sanctity is a blot on the 


| fee of piety. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album, 


NEGLECTED GENIUS. — 


I have seen the rose in its beauty and fragrance: 
the most delicate hues trembled on its bosom, the 


softest perfume floated around it, and it seemed the 


spirit of loveliness basking in the rays of cternal 
sunshine. I have again viewed it, bending its bright 
head, and withering before the tempest; the fairy 
colours were gone, and its fragrance no more re- 
freshed the air; the ground was strewed with its 
beauties, till at last, nought remained but the empty 
stalk that shook and shivered in the autumn’s blast. 
Buch is the fate of neglected genius. Elevated in 
thought, and sublime in intellect, the young spirit 
springs into life, guided by the meteor of hope, and 
warmed by the rays of fancy. Every object yields 
him delight, The wreath of pleasure is blooming, 
and its thorn is hidden; the golden hours of joy are 
before him, and the gloom of sorrow is unseen. 

‘Thus surveying life afar off like the landscape in 
the distance, tinged with the soft magic of his fancy, 
all is brightness and glory, and the soul hastens to 
partake its bliss. But ah! soon does he discover 
the flattery of its enjoyments, and the frailty of its 
hopes. In the garland of pleasure, he feels its can- 
ker; and those visions that were bright as the hues 
that deck the bow of the east, fade away, and leave 
him in darkness. The glories that shone o’er his 
morning vanish—blighted and despairing, he sinks 
within the tomb. 

The soul of genius is like the frail strings of an 
Aolian harp—if assaulted by the blast, it breaks and 
falls away, but if fanned by the zephyrs of prosperi- 
ty, it gives forth sweet and soothing melody. It is 
like the plant that shrinks at the slightest touch, or 
the spirit that lives in the fragrance of its own crea- 
tion, But still, how many are there who, born with 
the noble gifts and exquisite sensibilities of genius, 
are doomed to face the cutting blasts of adversity, 
or freeze in the chilling shade of neglect! How many 
are there who, framed for great and wise purposes, 
disappointed in the outset of their life, give way to 
their passions, and lay themseves a sacrifice on the 
altar of dissipation. Although the temple of fame 
shines before the youthful eyes, and pleasant seems 
the way to its portals, yet they discover many thorns 
in its pathway, and feel many wintry tempests rais- 


over their heads. Conscious of superior powers, 


and-keenly sensible of insult, they are the victims of 
disappointments, and feels that siekness of soul which 
dries up the springs of hope, and know that the world 
isiall before them, but without “a place of rest.”— 
A, blank and dreary place, which, even in its barren- 
ness, denies a home upon its bosom. Strange indeed 
its, that souls thus gifted, that the bards who pour 
forth choughts that breathe, and words that burp.” 
should be abandoned to droop in obscurity; and that, 
even when death has removed the immortal spirit, 


_ their fame should be left'to weep in silence. But oh! 


how often is: this the fact!’ Unroll the records of 
time, and view men, whose genius is now worshipped 
by nations, in the period of their suffering beneath 
the stings of poverty, and shining in secret, like the 
gem that glitters in the ocean'sdepth. View Otway, 
perishing by famine, and calling, in vain, for the 
“ world’s cold charity” to shield him from the “ pelt- 


ing of the pitiless storm.” See a Chatterton, sinking 


like the cankered blossom, even in the brightness of 


youth, into the cold grave, to hide-him from the chi!- 


ling blasts of persecution. And even the lyre of Shak- 


speare, before whose melody proud heads have bow- 
ed, and bright eyes have wept, echoed its native wood 
notes wild to the murmuring of Avon, unheard and 
unnoticed. 7 

[Conclusion next week.] 


4 HALF-PAY OFFICER. 
There he sits—tall, thin and pale, a man of iron, 


all bone and muscle, over whom sixty wiaters and/ 


forty campaigns have passed, leaving fewer wrinkles 
than wounds. He is bald, and that temple of thought, 
his lofty expansive forehead, terminates in shaggy 
black eyebrows, which partly conceal the bright, 
keen, inquisitive orbs, that roll beneath them. You 
can find little in the expression of his face of sympa- 
thy with the affairs of others; his features are move- 
less and husk like. You would start were those lips 
to mould themselves into a smile, anda joke from 
that mouth would sound like a merry tone from St. 
Paul's. Yet there is nothing morose or cynical about 
him—an infant would not fear to entwine its arms 
about his neck—a ragged mendicant would not be 
afraid to solicit his charity. If he has no spirit of 
communion with his kind, if the amusements of the 
young and the gay excite no corresponding emotion 
in his bosom, it is not misanthropy, but disappoint- 
ment, which has ossified the surface of his heart— 
for the heart is tremblingly alive at the core to every 
call of pity, to every tender and generous impulse; 
and the man whose looks you might fancy would 
“freeze Spitzbergen,” has often earned the blessings 
of him who was ready to perish, and called from 
heaven a beam of joy to enlighten the mansions of 
despair, though the soul healing ray was never to 
visit his own breast. 

He loved passionately, was loved truly: but ‘not 
even love can live on flowers.” He strove to hew a 
way to fortune with his sword—found honour, but 
not wealth—and after bootless years of hardship and 
suffering, returned to his native land to bury his be- 
trothed one, (they told him she died of a broken 
heart,) and sink into that-bemocked, unconsidered 
thing—a half-pay officer. 


— 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


CATSKILL. 


This noble mountain—its scenery, air, and pros- 
pect, offers an inducement to every class or profes- 
sion of people. The poet finds the wild flights of his 
fancy more than realized. The sublime and beauti- 
ful of creation array themselves before his thought- 
ful eye, with all the imaginative imagery of an orien- 
tal land. His contemplations become lively and sad, 
alternately; and he feels the most divine inspirations 
of the muse. The prosaic being is cheerful; the man 
of pleasure is betrayed to a momentary impulse of 
consciousness, and the merchant, forgetting the trite 
visions of mereantile speculation, carries a great bal- 
ance to the credit of a more refined satisfaction. 

What a field for the painter! What a region it 
offers for the reflection of the moralist! The former, 
gazing upon the rolling heavens and the waving 
earth, worships the scene, and conceives it the beau 
ideal of his professional world; while the latter, glo- 
tying in the multitude of objects, that are to him as 
precepts from on high, is sensible of the universal 


throng of’ his feelings, and their silent adoration at} 
the altar of his heart. He is led naturally to reflect | 


upon the state of the country before the innovations 
of Europeans. The land unchecquered by the en- 
croachments of civilization; the rivers winding si- 


lently, and undisturbed, but by the light canoe, and | i 
the dipping sport of the forest bird. He thinks of; ry 


the towering and tangled wood, gloomy with the stir 
of wild herds and flitting flocks; and as he treads the 
rocks and declivities around, he almost hears the 
quick glide, or sees the dark form of a Mohican.— 
From every rock opens a scene of the beautiful and 
sublime; and it is absurdity to suppose that any per- 
son could fling an eye on the region of heaven and 
earth that unfolds there, and have a sameness of 
thought or a tame feeling. 

The road leading to the Catskill House is 2 conti- 
nuation of twelve or fourteen miles up what were 
once precipices; and commands a variety of views, 
which, for their extent and varied magnificence, are 
unsurpassed in the world. Bewildered among the 
multitude of objects, the eye hurries from cascade to 
vale, from hill to river, and meets no rest but in the 
strange contrast of a stage coach, or the occasional — 
spell of a wooing inn. The frequent steeps of the 
road are touchstones to the patience, more particu- 
jarly to the valitudinarian; but, as it has been often 
observed, “ all is for the best;” and in this instance I 
think it applies, because the fatigue of the journey 
renders more delightful the state of rest that follows, 
and soothes the mind by an effusion of the usual in- 
vective and complaint. 

Upon approaching the house which bursts upon us 
at an angle of the road, we are incontinently pleased 
with its singularly romantic appearance. Situated at 
the extreme of a large level of the mountain, and 
built with all the taste of modern architeeture; with 
an impressive front of piazza and columns, and range 
of windows effective in number; it seems to the near 
spectator like a work of enchantment; while to the 
distant and casual eye, it rests like a white eloud on 
the faint blue of the sky. 

From this angle the road winds abruptly to the lev- 
el; from which proud eminence, thought is immedi- 
ately launched in the vastness of the mountain view. 
No spot could have been selected, more admirably 
combining the requisites of health and amusement, 
than this. The plain, which to the traveller below, 
is a variety of hill and dale; from this height appears 
an entire level, painted in the brown of forests, and 
the bright colours of cultivation; and the prospect in 
many directions, embraces an extent of one hundred 
and fifty miles. 

But what I consider eminently worthy the atten- 
tion of visitors to the mountain, is Canterskill Falls; 
two miles from the house. It isa rush of water two 
handred and fitty feet, from the edge of a very im- 
posing precipice. The scenery around it, istremen- 
dous, and is seen but to small advantage from the top; 
but descending to the bottom, the cave seems like the 
inner world of the earth. The path leading to the 
depth, and around it under the pitch of water, is one, 
that but for the expectancy of gratification, would de- 
ter many from venturing; but no person can returm 
with any feclings of impatience, after revelling on 
this sublime sight. 

It is impossible to comprise in the limits of this ar- 
ticle an account of what offers itself to the admiring 
traveller. Words are but weak agents to convey 
an adequate idea of the effect; and volumes would be — 
insufficient to contain the reflections that forever 
arise. The reviewof the grandeur of Niagara, can 
never disqualify the mind from being struck with the 
rude magnificence of Catskill. 


York. CLAREKCE. 


GREATNESS. 
——It is the curse of greatness 
_ To be its own destruction. So we see 
That mountain cedars ave the least defence 
‘Gainst storms, when shrubs confront eine 
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BARBARA ALLWORTH. 
{From M. M. Noah’s Essays on Good Society.] 

At a period in the prosperous history of this city, 
when by the rapid advancement in the value of prop- 
erty, and sudden briskness of trade and commerce, a 
poor but respectable speculator came in for his share 
of extraordinary good luck, which, from a state of 
mere comfort, raised him to immediate opuience.— 
His wife was domestic, but ambitious—often when 
fatigued with superintending her family concerns— 
looking after the servant—preparing her frugal din- 
ner—dusting her glasses—rubbing her furniture— 
and dressing her children, has she fervently wished 
to be rich, that she might live in elegance without la- 
bour- Fortune, or rather misfortune, heard her pray- 
er, and she became rich. Her small but neat parlour 
—plain sideboard—rush-bottom chairs—and old fash- 
ioned cup-board, became irksome, if not hateful to 
her sight, and nothing would satisfy her but a house 
in Broadway, a carriage, and all the corresponding 
appendages, which were soon obtained. Still she 
was not contented. She wanted to be introduced 
into “good society,” and as wealth is the only pass- 
port, she parted without asigh with the old and faith- 
ful friends and companions of humbler times, and turn- 
ed her back upon those who watched her bedside in 
sickness, and were inmates in time of health and hi- 
larity. Had she confined her folly and frivolity to 
herself and new fangled allies, all would have gone 
well, but her children were inculcated with the same 
fashionable mania. Her eldest son Harry, a fine chub- 
by boy about ten years old, was well known in the 
purlieus of Coffee House Slip—he would play mar- 
bles with any sweep who offered—would strip and 
plunge into the East River ona swimming match, 
and was celebrated for extracting molasses from the 
air holes of hogsheads with a straw, which he drew 
through his mouth, leaving a stream at each corner 
which generally leaked upon his ruffles and procured 
him a box on the ear on his return home; still Harry 
was happy—he was smart—and enterprising; but his 
parents determined to make a gentleman of him, and 
he was dressed up in the fashion, sent toa select 
school and was taught to abjure his former low and 
vulgar propensities—and finally he drawled through 
college. Escaped from ‘ball, book and candle,” 
Harry shook off the college rust, and came out a dig- 
nity of the first water. He went to the races—drove 
tandem—tickled Snarler under the ear—betted high 
at our club—quaffed Champaigne—talked loud at the 
opera—affected a taste—finally, set up for a man of 
gallantry, and brought himself into disrepute with 
all kinds of society. Coming home from the Long 
island races, the shadows of evening gathered round 
him as he arrived in sight of a cottage which 
peeped out from a cluster of ivy, within a few paces 
ofthe road. Fatigued with riding over the course, 
he dismounted with the intention of asking for a glass 
of milk—a light gleamed through the cottage win- 
dow, and as he passed by it, curiosity tempted him 
to look through to discover who were its inmates. — 
Nothing could be more neat. The bright pewterplates 
shone from a dresser, whith also held the white milk 

and water pails—the spacious chimney was filled 
with evergreens, mingled with tulips and roses—in 
one corner a wooden clock ticked the hour, and over 
a beaufet in which some China was ranged, was a 
number of select books—a bed covered with a patch 
work quilt, with sheets and pillow-cases, coarse, but 
white, indicated the character and condition of the 
ewners—a rifle hung over the chimney—and an old 
dog reposed near the door. The air of comfort 


throughout the cottage, bespoke contentment and 


they cherished as their sole remaining pride, their 


happiness. Harry threw an inquisitive glance around, 
and his eye soon rested upon objects more interest- 
ing. Ina large chair, sat an oldman with a healthy 
Autumn look, leaning his arm on a table and listen- 
ing attentively, while his daughter was reading to 
him from the large family Bible. Barbara Allworth 
was sixteen—her sun-burnt face was relieved by an 
arch black eye—a cluster of rich brown hair—teeth 
white and even—and lips which had the colours of 
the ruby and the rose—her form was light and airy— 
her step light and innocent—and her mind moral and 
cultivated. Harry tapped at the door, which Barba- 
ra opened, and made known his wants. Taking a 
seat, to which he was invited, he sipped his milk from 
the white bowl while he recounted the particulars of 
the race, and descanted on the speed and blood of the 
horses. To Baxbara he became more cOmmunica- 
tive and interesting—he described the ladies and the 
fashion—was easy and agreeable—he praised the cot- 
tage—talked with the farmer about the wars of the 
revolution—bade them a cordial good night, and was 
invited to repeat his visit. He did so frequently, and 
poor Barbaya fella victim to his arts. The agonized 
father who had fought for the independence of his 
country, demanded that her seducer should make the 
only atonement in his power—by marryingher. He 
refused, and gave as a reason that he was a gentle- 
man, and belonged to “ good society.” 

Sampson Allworth lies buried in the church yard 
at Bushwick; and poor Barbara, without a home or 
a friend, is among the frail sisterhood, who roam 
through the upper lobbies of our Theatres, and re- 
ceives, frequently, a nod of heartless recognition 
through the opera glass of the gentlemen and man of 
fashion, to whom she owes all her misery. 


ELLEN. 
A SKETCH FROM SCENES AND THOUGHTS.” 
By Washington Irving. 

I endeavored to learn the story of the ill-fated El- 
len, and the interesting mourner whom I had beheld 
hovering over her ashes; and I found that they were 
indeed the pangs of a mother’s heart, which had caus- 
ed the grief I had witnessed. She had attended her 
husband abroad, through many a scene of trial and 
hardship; she had dressed his wounds upon the day 
of battle, and she had watched over her soldier’s low- 
ly pallet, with firm and unremitting tenderness; but 
his wounds were healed, and he rose from his sick 
bed astonished at her magnanimity, and grateful for 
her affection. They returned together to their na- 
tive place, that they might seek a reward for. their 
past sufferings in the bosom of the country that gave 
them birth, and in the happy retirement which they 
bestloved. Several children blessed their union; but 
some were nipped in the bud of infancy, and the rest 
prematurely destroyed, ere yet they were fully un- 
folded into blossoms. One beloved daughter—their 
beautiful Ellen—alone remainedto them. All the 
tender shoots were withered, save this one; and her 


only prop. That child grew up all that her doting 
parents wished; and lovely in mind as in person, she 
constituted their sum of happinesson earth. Bat, 
alas! the sweetest and most delicate flowers are oft- 
en nipped the soonest by the chill wind, or by the 
blighting mildew. Her fragile form but too easily 
sunk under the pressure of disease; and like a ten- 
der reed, bent beneath its own unsupported weight. 
Her eyes, indeed, sparkled with unusual lustre, but 
it was no more like the brilliance of health, than the 
false glare of a wandering meteor resembles the elear 


jand steady effulgence of the meridian sun; and though 


a bright bloom coloured her cheek, it was not the ro- 
sy tint of vigour, but the harbinger of approaching 
ruin. The terrified parents beheld, with horror, the 
dreadful symptoms. In an agony of mind, which 
none besides can fully appreciate, they tried all that 
nature dictated, or art devised, to stop the progress 
of the fatal malady. But it was to late. It made 
rapid and gigantic strides; and hope was soon oblig- 
ed to droop in anguish. The lovely victim saw her 
fate before her, but her wings were plumed for heav- 
en, and she wished not to hover long upon the earth. 
While her body drooped and languished, her mind 
became strengthened and fortified; and the undecay- 
ing spiritseemed to shine forth more visibly, and 
more beautifully, when the mortal shroud which en- 
veloped it was gradually falling. At length life grad- 
ually waned—and waned, until its lamp shot up one 
bright but quivering gleam, and was then darkened 
forever! She was dead—but the rose still lived on 
her cheek, and asmile still played upon the half clos- 
ed lips, whose last accents had breathed the fond 
name of mothers! And those who looked upon her 
could scarcely believe but that she sweetly slept. 


A CLERICAL LEGEND. 


The following amusing extract is taken from a 
forthcoming work, by the author of the “* Traditions 
of eat ee to be entitled the “ Picture of Scot- 
and.” 

‘¢ Markinch, a little inland parish village in Fife, 
near the road between Kirkaldy and Cupar, derives 
a sort of interest from a sort of legend connecting it 
with the name of one of our most distinguished sove- 
reigns. James the fifth, in the course of a pedestri- 
an tour through Fife, is said to have come in disguise 
to Markinch; and to have called at the only place of 
entertainment then in the village, for the purpose of 
refreshing himself. The landlady had only one room, 
and that was engaged by the clergyman and school- 
master of the parish; but the King having no objec- 
tion to the society of two such respectable persona- 
ges, did not scruple to enter and seat himself at the 
same table. When some time and a good deal of li- 
quor had been spent, the reckoning was called; and, 
as James hac not been present during above a third 
of the whole sederunt, the schoolmaster proposed 
that he should pay a smaller share accordingly. But 
this way of reasoning did not setisfy the clergyman, 
who vociferated that it had been the custom of Mar-’ 
kinch, from time immemorial, to pay higglety pigglety, 
without regard to the quantity of liquor which each 
individual might have drunk. The schoolmaster at- 
tempted to convince his boon companion of the self- 
ishness and absurdity of this system, and particular- 
ly asserted the impropriety of carrying it into prac- 
tice in the present case, inasmuch as the person in 
question was a stranger, and should be treated with 
hospitality instead of injustice. ‘ No, no sir,’ bawled 
the clergyman, ‘ higglety-pigglety’s the word in Mar- 
kinch, and will be as long as I hae ony thing to do 
wi't.’ ‘ Weel, weel,’ said the king, who had not yet 
spoken, ‘higglety-pigglety be’t,’ laying down his 
whole share of the reckoning. His Majesty took 
measures immediately after to put the schoolmaster 
and Minister of Markinch upon an equal footing as 
to salary, at once to reward the generosity of the 
former, and to punish the sordidness of the latter.— 
It is further said that the salaries of these two pa- 
trochial dignitaries continued nearly equal till times 
not long gone by, and that the schoolmaster of Mar- 
kinch is still rather better off than most of his bre- 
threninthatrespect.” 

This story is only traditionary; but it is some- 
what better authenticated than most stories which 
have been handed down solely by the popular voice. 
It has the credit of being very generally told, and al- 
most always without the least variation. The author 
of this work, in the course of his travels through 
Scotland, has, for one thing, been told it thirteen dif- 
ferent times by different pt coi of the Church of 
Scotland, at whose manses he was entertained, in 
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different corners of the kingdom. 
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We feel its glow too fervently, 

Before such hope the dream enhances; 
But this I know—my heart was young, 
When first the passion round itclung. 


My first love was an angel vision, 
That lit the truth of early hours, 
Agiance among the things elysian 
That live alone in fancy’s bowers; 
A rainbow gilding manhood’s morning, 
Shining on youth’s unclouded skies; 
A pulse of soul all others scorning, 
Save those which melt in beauty’s eyes. 


My first love was a stainless creature, 

Pure as a thought of Dian’s soul, 
Perfect in form and fair in feature, 

As things beyond the earth’s controul. 
Dark hair, dark eyes, and raven lashes, 

And lips of coral light, were wrought 
fnto such soul-subduing flashes, 

That all who look’d upon her caught 
A dream of witchery, that threw 

Among their hopes a world of fears, 
And bid their pride, in vain, subdue 

The thoughts that are more sad than tears. 


d went to gaze upon her brow, 

When beauty laughed in triumph there, 
When crimson lent a living glow, 

To tinge a cheek as lilies fair. 
Her bright black eye was ever full 

Of something kindred to devotion, 
Her look serenely beautiful 

With blushing, maidenlike emotion; 
And she appeared as if her soul 

Were melted into rills of feeling, 
Such timid coynesso’er the whole 

Of her young elegance was stealing. 


Oh! woman is a magic thing, 

When virgin light she doth inherit, 
And love unfolds his sunny wing 

Within her eye, like Cupid’s spirit; 
A hallowed something seems to flit, 

Like glory from a fount of heaven, 
Around the forms by virtue lit, 

And mellowed with the glow that’s given, 
To blend those images of earth 
With beings of celestial birth. 


1 saw that fair and lovely girl, 

Amid a group of beauty’s daughters; 
And theie she seemed the brightest pearl 

That ever shone in mermaid waters; 
Her eye an instant on me bent, 

And stayed its flood of laughing glee— 
That pause how richly eloquent 

‘Was proved by my idolatry! 
‘Fhe passion kindled with my breath, 

And chang’d my throbbing soul to flame; 
‘I felt upon the verge of death, 

And trembied at that maiden’s name. 
Deep, sad, and wild imaginings 

In day dreams flew across my brain, 
And hope, and fear, and love, were things 

That wrought the spells of joyous pain! 


It was in a delirious hour 

Of ecstasy, to me, we met; 

The sun had just resigned his pow’r, 

And Julia's eyes with tears were wet; — 
Her white hand held a tender flower, 

The which within my vest she set-— 
(know not why that action’s power 
Thrills strangely on my mem'ry yet! 
Words trembled on my burning lips, 

And passion through their meaning flash'd— 
But all was lost in one eclipse, 

Which suddenly the hope cup dash'd 
Pawn to extinction, and dispell’d 
The visions that had madly swell’d 

Within my wilder'd mind— 

She spake not, but she heav'd one sigh, 
And threw a glance from her dark eye, 
Which left no hope behind— 


I did not curse, but hasten’d by, 
With all of mortal agony! 
BIOLINE. 


— 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1827. 


EXTRACT, 
From Scotl’s Life of Napoleon. 
‘¢Tn this country, we areso much accustomed 
to see characters the most unimpeachable, nay, 
the most venerable, assailed by presses of no 


standing, that we account the Individual guilty 


of folly, who, if he be innocent of giving cause 
to the scandal, takes it to heart more than a 
passenger would mind the barking of a dog, 
that yelps at every passing sound. But this is 
a sentiment acquired partly by havit, partly by 
our knowledge—that unsubstantiated scandal 
of this sort inakes no impression on the public 
mind.” 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

The proprietors of the different hotels in the 
vicinity of this sublime cataract, have deter- 
mined on the 8th of next month to exhibit to 
their numerous visitors the following imposing 
spectacle:—One of the largest sail vessels on 
Lake Erie will be obtained, with a number of 
animals, such as bears, wolves, &c. as passen- 
gers; and within a mile of the Great Falls the 
vessel will be set adrift, and left to the mercy 
of the waters. 

‘‘The animals,” observe the proprietors, 
‘should they not be crushed or drowned in the 
descent, will impart great interest to the clo- 
sing scene of this tragedy, when they rise 
among the billows below and shape their course 
to the shore. | 

We think that in the closing scene of this 
contemplated exhibition the undertakers of it 
have evinced a little less policy than their na- 
tural discrimination for pecuniary emolument 
would seem to furnish them. We acknow- 
ledge, that to almost every spectator the pre- 


mendous Falls of Niagara would, in itself, af- 
ford a sublime and beautiful picture, but that 
its splendour of magnificence can be enhanced 
by blending crushed and struggling beasts in 
the spectacle, seems to us a matter somewhat 
doubtful. 


STRANG’S EXECUTION. 


To-morrow is the day appointed by Judge 
Duer for consummating the verdict of the jury 
in relation to the murder of Mr. Whipple.— 
The feelings of the unfortunate but guiity 
Strang, on approaching the awful moment 
which will launch him into eternity with all 
ihe depravity of a murderer upon his head, 
must be dreadful in the extreme. From his 
conduct during trial, as well as from the reck- 
lessness of his former character, there are few 
who will lament the untimely fate and shame- 
ful death of one who neither respects the laws 
of heaven norearth. The crime that he has 
perpetrated is of? the foulest character, and 
committed under circumstances the most ca- 
lamitous and aggravated. Had the victim of 
his turpitude given him the most trivial cause 
for enmity, or for the excitement of that demo- 
niac passion which actuated him in the com- 
mission of the deed for which he is about to 
suffer, there might have been some eye that 
would have shed a tear of sympathy at his op- 
probrious doom. There was, however, no 


circumstance developed during his trial, which 


cipitation of a vessel in full sail over the tre-| 


usual ceremony of an: order from the Sheriff 
that the militia be called out, has been dis-' 
pensed with on the present occasion, much to 
the credit of that respectable magistrate, Mr. | 
TenEych. We cannot perceive any necessity 
for the exercise of such authority up onthis or ' 
any other similar occasion; for we have a bet- 
ter opinion of the administration of our laws 
than to suppose any edict delivered in the case 
of a murderer could fail to be in consonance 
with public opinion. 

The opinion of Judge Duer, on the admissi- 
bility of Strang as a witness against Mrs. 
Whipple, has been published in the Albany 
prints, and is a masterpiece of eloquence, com- 
bined with accurate legal knowledge. In short, 
from the feeling and able manner in which 
this gentleman has presided over the bench du- 
ring the whole course of this unusually inter- 
esting trial, and from the opinions he has de- 
livered on various occasions throughout its 
continuance, we entertain the most exalted 
opinion of his character and intellectual pow- 
ers. 

The spot selected for the execution of Strang 
is in the hollow of Eagle street, and but a few 
paces distant from the prison. ‘10 this place, 
ere to-morrow’s sun has attained its wonted 
height, will thousands of human beings be im- 
patiently crowding to witness the immolatiop 
of a fellow mortal. We hope, for the sake of 
that refined sensibility which should be the pe- 
culiar charact.ristic of woman, that few fe- 
male forms will be descried among the assem- 
blec concourse. 


TRENTON FALLS. 
From a New York paper now lying before us, 
we inake the following extract which appears 
in a description of these remarkable falls: 


There isa “perpendicular rock of several 
hundred feet, and what is very singular, there is 
formed on the side of it, about seventy-five feet 
Jrom its base, a projection about six inches wide 
for nearly a quarter of a mile in length. Visit- 
ors, both ladies and gentlemen, have long been 
in the habit of showing their intrepidity, by pas- 
sing round this ledge to a house of refreshment 
which is situated some distance above, ona 
peak or emineuce, favouralile to view, to the 
best advantage, the surrounding scenery, and 
the tuinbling of the wate:s over the different fails 
into the crooked and narrow pass below.” 


The above statement is palpably incorrect, 
and has no doubt been written in consequence 
of Miss Suydain’s death, for the purpose either 
of deterring visitors to this romantic spot, or 
the more harmless one of relating a wonderfu) 
story. It would be ata fearful hazard indeed, 
thata timid female might walk on a perpendicu- 
lar ledge several hundred feet high, especially 
when one portion of the promenade, nearly a 
quarter of a mile in length, should be on a pro- 
jection about six inches wide. Thisis really a 
marvellously choice spot for slack wire feats, 
but entirely too contracted for the exercise of 
less agile beings wha set a value upon existence. 
The account is greatly exaggerated, there being 
no single spot necessary to be passed that will 
excite the apprehensions of the most timid.— 
The circumstances which are attributed to the 
un fortuuate and lamented death of Miss Suydam 
are still unravelled, as they doubtlessever must 
remain; yet there is no reason for believing as 


was owing to the narrowness of the walk or the 
peculiar situation of the falls. If strangers were 
fearful of visiting this place in consequence of 
the Jate melancholy casualty, we would advise 
them,on the same principle to beware of the 
Sea shore, Catskill mountains, and Niagara, for 
accidents are as likely to happen at either of 
these places as at Trenton. 


NAPOLEON’S LIFE. 


the New York writer wovld insinuate, that it} j 
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POR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. Then, from its sacred haunt she drew would serve to palliate the awful offence, a“ | ever lived, written by the most popular, indus- 
MY FIRST LOVE. The picture of another -youth— the public voice has gone forth in one unsup- trjous, and gifted author of modern times, was 
I know not if affection be The act to me was torture’s hue, pressed and oe malediction against the | published on Saturday last, by Messrs. Carey, 
’ *s truth;— ignominious Lea & Carey, of this city. Eleven thousand 

The offspring of another’s glances, And yet "twas virgin woman By the Albany Gazette, we perceive that the y; y 


copies of the first edition, making in all thirty 
three thousand volumes, and weighing twenty- 
five tons, have been printed; and we under- 
stand that another and cheaper edition has al. 
ready been put to press. In our next we shall 
be enabled to give a review of this important 
publication. 


The Parthenon, and Literary Museum.— 
Under this title, Mr. Woodworth, of New-York, 
commenced the publication of a new week- 
ly miscellany, on Wednesday last. This gen- 
tleman has, at various times, -been engaged 
in a number of literary publications; and from 
the talents he possesses, both as a writer of 
prose and poetry, we should imagine the simple 
circumstance of his being the responsible editor 
of a paper would be sufficient to ensure it suffi. 
cient patronage for its permanent establish- 
ment. Besides several small volumes of poems, 
some of which are very beautiful, if we mistake 
not, Mr. Woodworth is the author of an Ameri- 
can novel, entitled the “‘Champions of Free- 
dom,” which was published a few years since, 
dut did not receive that spontaneous comimen- 
dation which was calculated to inspire the wri- 
ter with a resolution to continue the composi- 
tion of similar works. Mr. Woodworth unques- 
tionably possesses many of the rare qualifica- 
tions necessary to a poet; his contributions to 
the New-York Mirror were highly serviceable to 
the early reputatiun of that paper; and now, that 
he has taken upon himself the character and du- 
ties ofan editor, a wider field will open itself 
for the display of his abilities. 

Tne Parthenon is handsomely brought out, 
and, we prophecy, will be ably conducted. The 
price is four dollars per annum, each number 
to contain sixteen octavo pages. 

It will be principally devoted the Natural 
Philosophy, Antiquities, Mythology, History, 
Biograyhy, Literature and poetry. Among the 
contributors to this work, we percieve the mflu- 
ential names of Doctor Samuel L. Mitchell and 
Dr. F. Pascalis. 


WESTERN LITERATURE. 

With the arrival of almost every mail, we re- 
ceive accessions to our already extended list of 
exchanges in the West. The rapidity with 
which periodical publications, of various cha- 
racters and pretensions, have increased in nurn- 
ber within the last two years, is almost incredi- 
bie. Besides there being a Western Review es- 
tablished in Cincinnati, under the editorial di- 
rection of the author of Francis Berrian, there 
are three or four weekly miscellanies, of a res 
pectable literary standing also published in that 
place. In almost every town of any importance 
in any of the western states, similar publica- 
tions have been commenced, and geuerally 
hailed with prospects of flattering success. It 
was not thus a few years since. Only a short 
time has elapsed since it was deemed a hazard- 
ous experiment to issue proposals for a literary 
paper. The popular taste, however, has un- 
derwent an astonishing, but a beneficial revolu- 
tion. Formerly, it was anovelty for one paper 
to be subscribed for by a large family. Now, it 
is equally remarkable to hear the head of a 
household acknowledge that he receives no 
‘ournal of a literary cast. Every father consi- 
ders it a responsible duty to make his children 
acquainted, through the medium of the press 
with the events of the passing times. It at once 
affords them themes for conversation, and im- 
presses upon their minds, in an entertaining 
manner, the history of the existing age. Young 
ladies are no longer dependant upon the cther 
sex for literary information, but converse with 
as much facility upon the merits of modern pro- 
ductions, and the talents of moderff wziters, as 


The history of one of the greatest men that 


the male portion of thecommunity. This is an 
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enlightened and prosperous state of society: we, 
therefore, hail, with feelings of congratulation, 
any publication that may contribute, in the 
slightest degree, to the advancement of human 
nature in knowledge and refinement. 


~Pitevavy Notices. 


The August number of the United States Re- 
view, and Literary Gazette, has appeared and 
contains some well written and interesting arti- 
cles. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea and Carey, have announc- 
ed“ The American Medical Journal,” to su- 
persede the Philadelphia Medical Journal hith- 
erto published by them. ‘he proposed work 
cannot fail to be of infinite value, as the pub- 
lishers have ennumerated among theircontribu- 
iors some of the most eminent physicians in the 
country. Among others Doctors Chapman, 
Physic, Dewees, ackson, Horner, Gibson, Hone 
and Hays of our city are mentioned, who of 
the:nselves would be able to produce one of the 
first medical periodicals in the world. 

Messrs. Porter and Prescott of New York, have 
issued a weekly large imperial sheet entitled 
The Price Current and European and Ameri- 
can Comparative Report. : 

« High Life” a fashionable novel, and “ The 
Domestic Physician or ‘l'ravellers Medical Com- 

anion,” have appeared since our last, aud may 
be had of the principal Booksellers. 

“The Religious Magazine, or Spirit of the 
Foveign Theological Journals,” a new periodi- 
cal, will be commenced in January next, by Mr. 
Litteil, 

James Macauley,Esq. of Herkimer, has issued 
proposals for publishing a history of New-York 
State. 

‘The Chronicles of the Canongate, by the 
author of Waverly, appears in London early in 
October next, simultaneously with another work 
by the same author, entitled “Tales of my 
Grandfather.” 

No. 3. of the Western Monthly Review has 
been published by Mr. Flint, and will advance 
the reputation of that work. 

Mrs. Pickersgill, a lady of known abilities as 
a writer, has recently published a beautiful 
volume of poems, entitled, * Tales of the Ha- 
rem.” 

Sermons in Verse-—A volume of sermons in 
verse have been lately published in italy, and 
have been well received and profitably read.— 
The author, Sig Negro, having heard an in- 
different sermon, exclaimed in jest, that he could 
make a better one in rhyme; he was called up- 
on to make good his assertion, and he did it 
with so much success, that he was encouraged 
to prepare a volume. 


The following are among the new London 
publications: 

“The Natchez, an Aierican Tale, by the 
eloquent author of Atala,” This story is found- 
edon the massacre of the French in Louisiana, 
1727, by the indians. 

«The Prairie,” by the author of the Spy, &c. 

“The Life and Correspo: dence of the cele- 
brated Dr. Jenner,” edited »'y Doctor Baron, for 
which purpose all the papers and correspond- 
ence of Doctor Jenner were placed in bis hands 
by the executors. 

The meinoirs ef Theobold Woife Tone are 
about to be republished. 

“Napoleon in the other world,” is said to be 
a bitter satire on many Of his cotemporaries 
and predecessors. 

“ Dibdin’s Reminiscences” are spoken of as 
extremely entertaining. 

“The Journal of an officer in the King’s 
German Legion,” has also appeared, almost 
simultaneously with the “Diary and Corres- 
pondence of John Evelyn,” which has been im- 
patiently looked for. ae 

“The Hon. F. De Roose’s personal narrative 
ef travels through the United States,” was au- 
nounced for publication on the 8thJune. 


[¥or the Philadelphia Album. ] 


DESULTORY SCRAPS, 
BY PIERCIE SHAFTON, Gent. 
No. 3. 


THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 
The past is full of regret’ and sorrow. If we 
look back to the days of our brightest and ear- 
liest_ years, we find them full of hopes which 
were soon vanished, and flowers which were 


its smiles were glad and transient. If friendship 
profferred the hand, and breathed the promise 
of fidelity in the ear, too often and too soon 
have we found, that, as the adder lurks beneath 
the blooming flowers of spring, so has the trea- 
cherous smile but served to mask the designing 
heart, and the cold spirit has proffered the warm 
hand, while the bosom was meditating injury, 
and blackening with deceit. What though we 
gather up in our thoughts a long review of the 
dreams and the extacies which gilded our youth? 
How sadly do we find that our most buoyant 
hopes were unrealized, and a thirsty void left 
in the soul, which nothing but the ideal promise 
of yet better days to come would fill? How often 
do we feel, while musing, in our solitude, upon 
the dim lapse of the faded past, that-- 

‘‘ Joy’s niemory is no longer joy, 

While sorrow’s memory is sorrow still?” 
But the present has enjoyment, while the future 
is rich with promises and smiles. The dreams 
of hope lure us on; and if our hands are still 
empty of the pleasurable flowers of the earth, 
yet thesyren’s song is gay asever—the angel of 
anticipation overshadows us with his varied 
wing—joy lingers on his rosy pinion, while a 
voice, delusive as the tales of tite east, whispers 
in the ear—* To-morrow shall be as to day.” 
If the future has, when it has arrived, its dis- 
appointments, the present has its rich anticipa- 
tions, which the deepest sorrow cannot wholly 
remove. What if our past days have been dark 
with the cloud and the tempest? Hope points 
fromthe present to the future, when our dreams 
will be reakzed. But they cannot be. Our sor- 
rows will steal yet upon us, and years will pass 
away as the morning clouds. 

There is one thing, however, which should 
cause our desires for the things of earth to be 
few and transient. [tis the dubious and mourn- 
ful uncertainty which bends like a spectre over 
our childhood and our riper years; which frowns 
at our ideal pictures of bliss and they are gone! 
Life is full of chances end changes; and if our 
way faring now is smooth and green, and sprin- 
kled with spots of sunshine, how may it change 
with the changing hour and the rough paths of 
existeuce lie before us,-to be trod in weariness? 
And why can tell how soon this feverish being 
inay be given up; and the dast change come? 
“Is it when spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie? 


Is it when roses in our path grow pale— 
I'hey have one seasou—atL are ours to die!” 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Itis stated that the whole gang of rogues 
which for some time past have been engaged in 
making and passing counterfeit notes of the 
United States Bank, of the denomination of 
twenty and one hundred doliars, have been ar- 
rested, after long and careful search, by the po- 
lice of the city. 

The Washington papers announce officially 


Bre:man at the city of New York—-Robert Charles 
Manners, as British Vice Consul fir Massa- 
chusetts—Charles Augustus Davis, as Consul 
General of the King of Saxony; and Richard W. 
Cogdell, as Mexican Vice Corsui at Charleston, 
S. Carolina. 

The receipts of the New York Bowery Theatre 
on the occasion of Mr. Barrett’s benefit on Mon- 
day evening, were eleven hundred dollars. 

Three houses were blown down at New York 
on Wednesday last. This may be no proof 
that the wind was very violent. 

A patent has been taken out by a shoemaher 
of New-York for making shoes of hatter’s felt. 
They are said to be durable and remarkably 
easy to those who grow grain upon their toes. 

Mrs. Elsie D. Whipple arrived in Otisco in 
this county on Thursday last, in company with 


dence we understand she will spend the season. 


the recognition of Caspar Meier, as Consul of | P 


her uncle, Dr. K. V. R. Lausing, at whose resi- ) 


Susquehannah, is about to be commenced. The 
Maryland Commissioners are to be met by gen- 
tlemen from Pennsylvania. 

A Charleston paper states that Gold Dust has 
lately been discovered in considerable quanti- 
ties in the District of Greenville, S. C. 

An American gentleman travelling in Europe 
lately visited the dutchy of Hesse Cassel, that 
country from which thousands of soldiers were 
hired by the British government in 1776, to fight 
against the liberties of America. He found the 
population so burthened and oppressed that it 
seemed “ as if the last ounce only was wanting 
to make them sink.’” Hesse is an open. coun. 


try, destitute of enclosures and negligently cul- 
tivated. 


The citizens of New Orleans are to give Com. 
Porter a Dinner. 


The Columbian College at Washington is 


about to be re-opened under the most favour- 
able auspices. 

Easton and Delaware Canal.—The survey of 
a canal route between Easton and Bristol, is fin. 
ished, and the board of commissioners met at 
the latter place, to receive the repost of the en- 
gineers. Offers have already been made to con- 


struct the canal at the price permitted by the 
law authorising the exploration. 

The Charieston board of health report no 
new case of yellow fever on the 10th inst. 

A letter from Key West, dated July 6th states 
that information had reached that place froin 
Matanzas, of the capture of a Spanish vessel 
by the Mexican brig Bravo, Capt. Wm. Wyse. 
The prize was loaded with specie and silks, and 


is said to be worth from one to two hundred 
thousand dollars. 


A letter from Key West, dated July 16th 
states that Capt. Hopner. of the privateer schr, 
Carabobo, has been commissioned in the Mexi- 
can Navy; the Carabubo has been taken into 
that service, and her name changed by Com. 
Porter to that of ** Melesladora,” in which char- 
acter she has made a successful cruise, having 


captured several Spanish vessels since she re- 
ceived his Mexican commission. 


A new molo-drama, called the Mill of the 
Lake, said to be from the pen of our country- 


man Howarp Payne, has been favourably re- 
ceived atthe Surry Theatre. 


Mr. Hamblin is playing with great success at 
the Bowery Theatre, New York. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Corn Averages Bill passed the house of 
lords on the 25th, an amendment having been 
introduced on motion of lord Gooderich, which 
it is said, would put the averages on an _unex- 
ceptionable footing. 

The house of lords on the 27th, was left sit- 
ting on the warehoused corn bill. Lord Gray 
thought the cultivation of tovaccoa subject wor- 
thy the consideration of Ministers. 

According to the Courier, Parliament would 
not be prorogued till the 2d July, when the 
ceromony would be performed by the king in 

erson. 

Two Chinese ladies are in exhibition at Lon- 
don. They are said to be the first that ever 
left that country, as_ the laws prohibiting emi- 
gration are strictly enforced, especially in regard 
to females. Their feet are but three inehes in 
length. 

A trial of great importance to the West In- 
dia Colonies had just taken place in London. 
A female slave was brought to England in 1822, 
from Antigua, with her mistress, and afterwards 
returned to that Island. She was, two years 
afterwards, claimed on the part of the Crown, 
as a manumitted slave, it being contended that 
the fact of her having Once been in England, 
made her forever free, and thather return to 
Antigua did not imply her return to slavery.— 
Lord Stowell would shortly give judgment in 
the case. 

The return of Mr. Turner, father af Miss Tur- 
ner, to his house in Blackburn, was made 
known by merry peals from the bell of the par- 
ish church; Miss it is said, wil] shortly give 
her hand to the representative of a most ancient 
family in that country, and with it the proba- 


soon wasted.—If joy came forth upun our path, 


A survey of a rail route from Baltimore to the 


bly reversion of 600,000. [Mr. Legh, a cele- 
brated traveller, is the individual named. } 


Paris papers of the 25th were received in Lon- 
don on the 27th. They announce a triumph 
of a popular Ministry and a predominant Cham - 


| bér of Deputies, viz. the utter destruction of 


the liberty of the press. The censorship has 
been established by a royal ordinance. 

The Globe of the 26th says, An express has 
reached the city from Paris, ccnfirming the re- 
port of the French papers relative to the arma- 
ment of the European Powers against Turkey: 
it is said to be on the most extensive scale.— 
Doubtful. } 

General Church, at the head of the Moreate, 
and other Greeks who have followed his stand- 
ard, defends Attica on the east and his Rome- 
liotes still occupy the wuod of olives. 

There is no truth in the report that Stratford 
Canning had left Constantinople, but the nego- 
ciations were rumoured to have taken an up- 
favourable turn. 

The Pacha of Egypt is fitting out 60 vessels 
of war, 2 ships of the line, and several frigates 
to attact Lord Cochran, 


"CORRESPONDENTS. 

The lines entitled “ Byron,” shall appear 
soon. 

“ Willy,” is again welcome. This manner 
of noticing his communications is not precisely 
what our wishes would dictate. But we have 
such an abundance of articles of a similar na- 
ture waiting for admission, that we must crave 
an apology for any apparent inattention exer- 
cised towards him. 

« Anna’s Rose” is an unseasonable flower, 
and would impart no fragrance to our pages. 

‘The following verse from ** Woman's Love,” 
a poein handed us for insertion, will sufficiently 
illustrate to our readers the striking beauties of 
the whole performance: 


«*« There is enshrin’d in woman’s heart 
A chord that can’t—will never part, 
Till her last breath remove; 
And that chord that’s so strong and fair, 
That ‘twill ev’ry grating bear, 
Is tender woman’s love.!”’ 


For the information ofthe curious, we inform 
them that the author of the above entitles him- 
self Bard of the Lakes,”—4+. a lake wa- 
ter poet! 

**A Review of Mrs. Hemans’ peetry” is too 
illiberal and unjust to find admission into our 
columns. When such critics as the North Ame- 
rican and Quarterly Reviewers speak in flatter- 
inz terms of thislady’s poe:ns, we cannot consider 
it any thing but sheer impudence for an anony- 
mous correspondent to brand her as “ possessed 
of none but common-place qualifications as a 
poetess.” 

‘Ein Deutscher” is too general in his stric- 
tures. Lf he will designate any single individual 
who has been guilty of the practice of which he 
complains, and prove it to our satisfaction, we 
shall have no objection to noticing the circum- 
stance publicly. 

We would willingly gratify the wishes, and 
answer the inquiry of “ H.,”’ but have lost the 
paper containing the information he alludes to. 

Our acknowledgements are due “ Edmund,” 
of Washington City, * Z.,” “Cirex,” “Celebs,” 
and “ Bioline,” for their respective favours. 

The essay on “Antiquity,” signed “Eidolon,” 
displays much talent, and contains much im- 
portant information. It will shortly appear. 

“Adolescence” is not original. 

Clarence will perceive his description of Cats- 
kill appears to-day. The engraving which we 
obtained for it was not caleulated to do our pa- 


per credit, the description, accordingly, appears 
without it. 


MARRIAGES. 


At West Chester, Mr. Peter Jones, to Miss 
Hannah Bullock. 

On Saturday evening last, Mr. Wm. Clark, 
to Miss Rosanna Haily, all of Penn Township. 

On Tuesday evening, May 15th Enoch Nes- 
wenger Esq. of Lower Dublin Township, to Miss 
Sarah Messmer, of the District of Southwark. 

On Wednesday last, by the Rev. A. J. Keys, 
Mr. Solomon “oher, of New Orelans,to Mise 
Ninian, daughter of the late Joseph Andrews, 
Esq. of this city. 


DEATHS. 

At Schooley’s Mountain, after a short illness, 
Dr, William Barnwaii, of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, John B. Ackley, im 
the 64th year of his age. 

At Mobile, on the 23 ult. Joseph Shaw, of 
Philadelphia, Seaman, aged 30 years. 

On Friday morning the 17th inst. Mrs. Dor- 
othy Grambo, in the 73d year of her age, 
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VALLEY OF CANAJOHARIE. 


“‘ Here spreads a green expanse of plains, 
Where sweetly pensive silence reigns; 
And there at utmost stretch of eye, 

A mountain fades into the sky; 

While, winding round, diffus’d and deep, 
A river rolls with sounding sweep.” 


Wherever the eye is cast over this delightful val- 
ley, the country unfolds a rich prospect of natura] 
beauties, heightened by the charms of cultivation.— 
The broad sheet of the river extending before you 
8s you advance, interspersed with numerous bush- 
clothed islands; abrupt mountains lift their brows at 
a distance, bright and majestic in the rays of the sun, 
or dim and dusky beneath the shadows of the clouds; 
and a bold shore or the opposite side of the stream, 
presents its verdant declivities. Now the yellow beams 
of the setting sun, darting through the trees scatter- 
ed between the river and the shore; and now the va- 
pours, gathering heavily and black over head, sud- 
denly poured down a torrent of rain. The shower 
passed; and behind me, a perfect rainbow of the most 
vivid colours, sublimely stretched across the heav- 
ens, with one extremity resting on the hills, and the 
other on the agitated waters of the Mohawk. 


At Amsterdam, which is a considerable village fif- 
teen miles from Schenectady, labourers were com- 
ing over the river, by whom I learned that the cur- 
rent had, that afternoon, risen four feet, and in con- 
sequence, the walling of the canal, for preventing the 


earthen mound from being washed away, was for the 
present discontinued. 


Through Tripes-Hill, an elevated village near the 
mouth of Schoharie creek, and Caughnawaga, which 
is compactly built, and pleasantly situated, I passed, 
next day, towards Canajoharie; proceeding, in the 
midst of huge cliffs, shooting four and five hundred 
feet, direct from the road side, with successive scenes 
of the finest combination, of islands, meadows, hills, 
_ and lofty precipices. Three miles east of Canajoha- 
rie village, I crossed the Mohawk, for the fourth time, 
in a small ferry-boat. to Sparker’s tavern, with an in- 
tention of descending into the newly explored, and 


wonderful cavern in the Nose, a high mountain in 
that neighbourhood. 


THE CAVERN OF CANAJOHARIE. 


Having procured a sufficiency of lights and ropes, 
the latter of which are especially necessary, and a 
person to act as guide, with two others who volun- 
teered to accompany us; we proceeded half a mile 
eastward, along the canal, which is here cut with 
incredible labour, at the foot of a mountain, and as- 
cending by a steep and narrow path, went a mile far- 
ther, across some cultivated fields upon the top, to the 
akirts of a close woods: penetrating a little distance 
ainong the trees, our conductor pointed to a small ir- 


regular hole at the bottom of a slight depression of 
the ground, intimating that it was the entrance of 


the cavern. It was about twenty inches across one 
way and three feet the other, running perpendicular- 
ly downwards. Our candles were accordingly light- 
ed, a Tope was fastened to the root ofa young tree, 
growing near the mouth, and we prepared to descend. 

The three or four preceding days, there had been 
in¢essant showers about these districts, and the wa- 
ter pouring down the hollow, had carried mud and 
rubbish along with it in the cavern. 


We seized the rope, and one by one, each witha 
light, forced a passage through the hole, and low- 
ered ourselves twenty-five feet, with the help of a 
knotty pole, to the floor (if it could be so called) of 


the first room; which was a large, black and gloomy | ions and redened the surrounding rocks and stalac-|jment, the widow and her Lucy strove against the 


expansion, in secondary limestone rock, and of no 
regular form, with projections in one part, dismal 
hollows in another, and narrow water-worn crevices 
leading to more unknown and impenetrable caverns. 
The floor, far from being horizontal, descended so 
vertically that we were obliged to creep upon our 
hands and feet: it was also covered with clay, wet, 
and as slippery as ice. 

The arching roof of the room was at first hung 
with beautiful pendant stalacities, curling in various 
forms of glittering icieles and sparry chandaliers, re- 
flecting the light of torches with astonishing splen- 
dour: but these, not only in this chamber, but in the 
whole list of tweaty-one rooms, from the entrance 
to the bottom, were swept away by the late intru- 
ders, who rejoiced in bringing into open daylight, 
memorials of their adventure. On the right a very 
contracted aperture opened into a lateral chamber, 
which we had no mind to explore: near it the ripling 
of a clear fountain of the purest and coldest water, 
sounded musically among the gloomy crevices and 
expansions. 


With some difficulty for want of a firm footing, we 
erept to the lower end of the room, where several 
passages ran off into dismal blackness; one of which, 
was nearly round, of a crooked and downward de- 
scent, and large enough toadmita man. Our rope 
was fastened to a stick, laid across the opening, and 
with great toil, and in one part depending entirely by 
the rope, we bent and forced ourselves, notwith- 
standing wet clay and sharp points, forty feet with 
the assistance of a pole here also, to the floor of the 
seeond room. Part way down this second passage, 
was a smaller one, branching probably to unattain- 
able chambers. We found this room much more 
magnificent than the former; and although there were 
no conical stalacitites hanging from the roof, yet the 
sides were adorned with a variety of fanciful figures, 
made by the oozings of water bearing lime in solu- 
tion, which glistened in a bright and pleasing man- 
ner. 


The floor of this room also descended very steep to an 
entrance into the third, which we found little different 
from the last. To give a correct idea of the general 
forms of the rooms is impossible: like the airy cells 
of a spongy cheese, or a loaf of bread, neither top, 
bottom, nor sides can be delineated. They differ in 
capacity, and water dripples without cessation, from 
chinks and points above; whilst a damp chill is felt, 
and though the lights burn clear, an evident difficulty 
of respiration betrays the noxious quality of the air. 
An awful silénce prevails, interrupted only by sound- 
ing drops: and at every advance, we cannot avoid im- 
agining ourselves descending among the infernal re- 
gions of ghosts and demons. 


Carefully proceeding downwards, we penetrated 
into a chamber, where our farther progress was im- 
peded by an extremely narrow and troublesome pass. 
A cord was tied around the body of our guide, who 
discovered evident tokens of palpitation, and seemed 
not much used to the dungeens of this horrible cav- 
ern. 


I stood ready to descend at the mouth of the hole, 
the two men who accompanied me, were behind, one 
with lights in his hands, and the other with the rope 
turned around the angle of the rock, and gradually 
lowering the guide down into the black abyss. The 
flame of his candle shone up the winding passage, 
whilst at interval his voiee was heard calling on the 
person to hold fast, or lower. At last the cord ran 
out, and he was not near the bottom. As the lights 
shone upon the countenances of my German compan- 


tites, the guide exclaimed in his own coarse dialect, 
which sounded loud and hollow from the lower cav: 
ty, that he could not lead us any farther; that it was 
too late in the season, too wet, too dreary, too ad- 
venturesome; and all my persuasions to induce him 
if possible to go on, were ineffectual. We pulled 
him up, and covered with dirt and his arm bleeding 
fram a wound received by the point of a rock, he rose 
through the aperture, like the ghost of sonfe terrible 
warrior cited from the grave. We mounted the pas- 
sages by which we had descended, and after being 
three hours in these subtexpaneous vaults, regained 
the top and once more breathed a mild atmosphere. 


Thus ended this adventure, in which I was great- 
ly disappointed: by inquiry, however, I learned sev- 
eral particulars respecting the lowermost rooms.— 
The descent of the whole range is very steep and 
hazardous, and a few daring indivicuals only have ven- 
tured to the apparent termination, which is four hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet perpendicular, below the 
level of the entrance. One of the rooms is remarka- 
ble for the resemblance of its walls to new pine boards 
upon the side of a house; another has no discovera- 
ble top, running off in endless darkness; and another, 
the thirteenth, has the floor covered knee deep with 
water. Figures of human beings are traced upon 
the sides of the lowest rooms, from which, a small 
crevice will admit a person’s head, into a most su- 
perb chamber, glittering and spangling from pillars 
and arches with most astonishing beauty. A person 
brought up as atrophy, part of a sparry column, which 
was perfectly straight and cylindrical: in dragging 
up his load, he sustained a heavy fall of eight feet, 
without material injury. 

A TRAVELLER. 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


= 


THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 
Original. 

There was not in the whole village of 
a prettier dwelling than that of the widow Wilson. 
Strangers who passed along the road frequently 
stopped to admire its simple neatness. The walls 
were kept nicely whitewashed, and the luxuriant 
honeysuckle and woodbine half hid the bright win- 
dows; the little green before the door was always 
neat, and the sweetbrier, clambering over the low 
paling, gave to the little enclosure an air of rustic 
gaiety. It wasa sweet little spot in summer, and in 
winter it was not destitute of beauty. 

The widow had lived there in the life time of her 
husband; there she had reared a family of two sons 
and a daughter, all good and affectionate; there all 
her happiest days had been passed; but the scene was 
now changed. The affectionate husband was taken 
off by a sudden illness: soon after, their eldest son, 
inclined to a roving life, had left them to go to sea: 
the other son soon followed his father to the grave. 
The widow bore these heavy bereavements as _ be- 
came a christian. She now lived in the cottage with 
only her daughter Lucy, now about eighteen—the 
pride and solace of her mother, and the darling of 
all who knew her. Lucy Wilson was indeed a sweet 
girl, and her cheerful piety, affectionate cares, and 
unwearied industry, soothed and sustained her be- 
reaved parent. In the long winter evenings she used 
to read or sing to her mother: it was she who in sum- 
mer kept their little garden so neat, and trained the 
honeysuckle and woodbines around the windows:— 
her smiling countenance .always cheered her moth- 


er's heart, and notwithstanding their heavy bereave- 
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melaneholy that semetimes oppressed them, and with 
humble piety bowed to the will of their Father in 
heaven. 

Lucy Wilson was not without admirers among the 
young men of the village. She was courteous and 
friendly to all, but her heart, in all its native inno- 
cence and truth, was given to William Hammond.— 
William had loved Lucy even in their school days, 
and nothing but his poverty prevented their being 
united. He was the sole support of his widowed 
mother, and fortune had not smiled upon his honest 
endeavours to obtain a competence sufficient to ena- 
ble him to claim the hand of his fond and gentle 
Lucy. Itistrue he had‘often urged her to marry, 
telling her that heaven would bless his endeavours, 
and that he should be able to keep want from the 
door. But Lucy listened to the prudent advice of 
her mother, and smiling bade him wait for better 
times. 


It was on a wet evening in the beginning of win- 
ter—Lucy had kindled a cheerful fire in their little 
sitting room. William had called in, as was his cus- 
tom, to spend an hour with them, and was reading 
to them ina boos which he had brought for that 
purpose. The story was a sad one—a narrative of 
shipwreck! The mother thought of her absent son, 
from whom she had not heard in twoyears: he might 
be at that moment struggling with the waves, or cast 
unfriended on a desert shore; or he might, long ere 
then, have been consigned to a watery grave. Unable 
to restrain her feelings, she burst into tears:—Lucy 
threw herself upon her mother’s bosom and wept 
aloud:—William soothed their sorrow; spoke of the 
probability of Charles returning to his home; of the 
care of a merciful Providence, and of the duty of re- 
signation.—Suddenly a quick hand opened the little 
gate—a rap came to the door. It was opened, and 
aman in aseaman’s dress stood beforethem. The 
widow, with a scream of joy, recognized her son, and 
she and Lucy were alternately elasped in the arms of 
the honest sailor. All was joyful confusion; tears 
and smiles were mingled; Charles had his tales of 
peril and hardship to recount, but first his affection- 
ate heart unburthened itself in tears for the death of 
his father and brother. Long after these events the 
tidings had reached him in a distant port, and he 
had hastened home to comfort and support his wid- 
owed parent. 

Charles had not returned poor to his native vil 
lage. His gains had been considerable, and he glad- 
dened the hearis of Lucy and her William, by the 
assurance that there now need be no obstacle totheir 
union. Never did the village boast of a gayer bridal; 


the honest sailor felt his heatt bound with joy at/ 


having been the instrument of promoting their hap- 
piness, and his hard-earned gains were freely ex- 
pended to deck the lovely bride. The widow and 
her son, with Willliam and his Lucy, and his aged 
mother, inhabit the neat little cottage, and a happi- 
erfamily never existed. The honest sailor amu- 
ses himself by working in their little garden, and 
twining the woodbine and honeysuckle round the 
walls of their dwelling; planting flowers around the 
green yard, or in telling long stories of toils and dén- 
gers at sea; and always ended them with a fervent 
thanksgiving that he had quitted a roving life, and 
was enabled to live with comfort and happiness in| 
the home of his childhood. The widow lived to a 
good old age, rejoicing in the happiness of her chil- 
dren, and acknowledging that, although our heavenly 
Father sees fit to chastise his children, he does it in 
love; and that, even in this world, piety and resigna- 
ion sometimes meet theirreward. H.M. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


MARIA LOUISA, 

Late empress of France, is daughter of Francis II. 
of Austria, and was born iu 1791. The younger 
branches of the imperial family had been taught to 
think of Napoleon with so much horror, that the 
princess fainted at the first suggestion of her mar- 
riage to him; but at length she yielded to the entrea- 
ties of her father, and to state policy, and afterwards 
became sincerely attached to him. They were mar- 
ried in 1810. During the absence of Bonaparte in 
the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, she was placed by 
him at the head of the French government, as Em- 
press-Regent, and in that capacity she went in state 
to the senate, and demanded a levy of one hundred 
and ninety thousand men. On setting out for the 
army, in 1814, Bonaparte took, as it afterwards pro- 
ved to be, his final farewell of her. The officers of 


{the national guard of Paris, eight hundred in num- 


ber, were summoned to the great saloon of the Tul- 
leries, to receive the solemn deposit which Napoleon 
entrusted to their honour, in the persons of his wife 
and child. ‘I confide,” said he, and he spoke it: in 
a tremulous acc®nt, “‘my wife and child to my faith- 
ful citizens of Paris, thus giving them the dearest 
mark of confidence which I have in my power to be- 
stow.” Onthe 29th of March, the day before the 
battle of Paris, the empress fled to Blois, andin May 
went to Vienna. The principality of Parma had, in 
the mean time, been secured to her by treaty, and, 
in 1817, she took possession of this as princess of 
Parma, but her court is neither numerous or splen- 
did. Herson was separated from her in 1815, and 
has not since been under her care. 


LETITIA ROMELINA BONAPARTE, 

Mother to the Jate Emperor of France, was born 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica, in the year 1750, and, in 1767, 
married an assessor to the tribunal of that island.— 
On the death of her husband, she was left with a nu- 
merous family, and without a fortune. She, howev- 
er, succeeded in gaining powerful friends anc pro- 
tectors, to some of whom she was indebted for the 


elevation of her family. On the invasion of Corsica 


by the English, she removed to Marseilles, and from 
thence to Paris, where she resided until the downfall 
ofthe emperor. During the greater part of that pe- 
riod, she lived in all the splendour and luxury of a 
court, and received from the French people that ho- 
mage which was due to the mother of their sove- 
reign. But the elegance which surrounded this la- 
dy had no charms for her; and it was said that she 
was constantly advising Napoleon to recollect, that 
the day of trial might come, when the dazzling glo- 
ry with which he was encircled might pass away.— 
Since the abdication of the emperor, Madam Bona- 
parte has resided in the state of the church, with her 
sons Lucien and Louis. 


VARIETY. 


Away with sameness—let us gaily range, 
Where novelties delight at every change ; 
For innocent variety bestows 

The sweetest salvo for terrestial woes. 


BEAUTIES OF THE DEEP. 

To the imagination of the poets we have been 
heretofore indebted for all that we can guess of the 
coral groves, beautiful water scapes, sublime views, 
picturesque scenery, state of society, morals and 
happiness, apportioned to the unknown deep, and 
which may, or may not, correspond with the actual! 


> 
most fascinating and beautiful descriptions, is the 


following, from the pen of one of our own poets— 
Percival: 


“Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the sea flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine, 
The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow; — 
From coral rocks the sea plants lift 
Their boughs where the tide and billows flow: 
The water is calm and still below, 
. For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that giow 
_ Inthe motionless fields of upper air: 
There with its waving blade of green, 
The sea flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter: 
There with alight and easy motion, 
The fan coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean, 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea; 
And lies, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid these bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the waves his own: 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the myriad voices of ocean "ar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore; 
Then far below in the peaceful sea, 
The purple mullet and gold fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 


“ The human heart revolts against oppression, and is soothed 
by gentleness, as the wares of the ocean rise in proportion to 
the violence of the winds, and sink, with the breeze, into mild- 
ness and serenity. 


Juliana, ’Tis indeed most true; 
1 left you, sir, a foolish, froward girl, 
Full of capricious thoughts and fiery spirits, 
Which, without judgment, I would vent on all; 
But I have learnt this truth indelibly, 
That modesty, in deed, in word, in thought, 
Is the prime grace of woman; and with that, 
More than by frowning looks and saucy speeches 
She may persuade the man that rightly loves her, 
Whom she was ne’er intended to command: 

Honey Moon. 


} The greatest men may sometimes over-shoot themselves, but. 


then their very mistakes are so many lessons of instruction. 


POLITENESS. 

‘There is something so extremely pleasing in the nature of this 
nearly half virtue, (if the reader will allow the phrase,) that 
it seems to varnish over even the blemishes of men’scharacters 
and altkough it does not exactly put a gloss on the deformity of 
vice, it almost appears to diminish its depravity. 


- NIGHT SCENE IN A CALM. 
Extract froma Prize Poem by Mr. N. P. Willis, of Boston. 


«“ The waters slept. Nigkt’s silvery veil hung low 
On Jordan’s bosom, and the eddies cus!’d 

Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still, 
Unbroken beating of the sleeper’s pulse. 

The reeds bent down the stream—the willow leaves; 


With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 


| Forgot the lifting winds, and the long stems, 
) Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse, 


saaeaih Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way, 


And lean’d, in graceful attitudes, to rest.” — 


/ 
it One of the most useful effects of action is, that it renders re- 


pose agreeable. 


” Life is short, and health is precious; and if we do not think 
more than we either write or read, our studies will avail us 


atate of affairs at the bottom ofthe sea. Among'the 


little. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.} 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


Spot of my youth! though years have passed away, 
Since last I left thee in my childhood’s day, 
Though other climes my wandering foot hath trod, 
With richer flow’rets, and a greener sod, 

Yet dearer far to me the rock and grove, 

Where first my youthful footsteps learn’d to rove; 
Now as I tread again thy well known seats, 
Remembrance hallows thy belov’d retreats; 

Her spirit spreads around a golden power, 

Talks in each stream, and breathes in every flower; 
A melancholy sadness hovers o’er 

Thy scenes, to memory dear, but now no more! 


Here is the porch adorn’d with sculpture rude, 

Now green with moss where I my tasks pursued; 
Here the old oak, and here the village green, 

Of many a joy and many a sport the scene; 

Here, short releas’d from learning’s dreaded call, 
We roll’d the marble, caught the flying ball; 

Free as the air our glowing brows that fann’d, 

Our thoughts as gamesome, and our hearts as bland. 
But now, alas! drear silence reigns around, 

Ceas’d is the shout, and school-bell’s tinkling sound, 
But still this low, gray roof and green appears 

To call up visions of departed years. 


Still, as I pass my childhood’s haunts, I meet 
Each shady alley and each green retreat. 

The church now lifts its taper spire on high, 
From the thick shade, half hid from passing eye, 
I stand before the folding doors to trace 

The rude clock sculptur’d on its ancient face; 
The high arch’d windows, hung with ivy, shed 
A double gloom upon the peaceful dead; 
There, the green hillocks rising side by side, 
Tell where they slept, all, all by death allied; 
Here, at each turn as slow I pass them by, 
Some dear name startles on my pensive eye, 
Here lies the grandsire with his hoary hair, 
The youthful form and manly heart are there! 


And now I come to where, beneath, had been 
My native hamlet spotted o’er the green.— 
Here is the oak where oft, in summer’s hour, 
I’ve sat, while o’er ine turn’d its verdant bower; 
Where zephyr sigh’d, and round its fragrance bore, 
And wild bees murmur’d o’er its flowery store; 
While at my feet the lake its mirror spread, 
Reflecting clear bold cliffs, and mountain head, 
Where olt I sported on its bank, and gave 

My mimic vessel to the dimpling wave, 

Or listened as the wind in music bore 

The fisher’s carol to the echoing shore. 


And when bright day his golden car had driy’n 

In the rich crimson of the western heav’n; 

Where narrow sunbeams shot along the wold, 

And village roofs and spire-tops gleam’d in gold; 

Here have I watched the scene of beauty glow, 

And heard the peaceful hum steal soft and low, 

The shepherd’s whistle on the twilight plain, 

The sheepfold’s bell,—the redbreast’s mellow strain, — 
As evening hung her glimmering veil on high, 

And gemm’d her watch stars in the cloudless sky. 


And now I pass along the lake’s bright flood, - 
To where the hamlet in its beauty stood. | 
The roofs still rear their heads above the shade, 
But ruin here its mossy throne has made; 


‘The broken door, the stillness drear and lone, 


That reigns within the chamber, all appear 

To tell the deeds of many a rolling year. 

Now as I press again the verdant sod, 

My playful feet of childhood oft have trod; 

Now as I enter in the well known hall, 

That oft re-echoed to my infant call, 

Sighs of remembrance in my bosom swell, 

On scenes so long remote, but ever loved so well. 


My echoing footsteps tread each lonely room,— 

The walls now stain’d with cobwebs, dark with gloom; 
No longer smoke curls o’er the rusty grate, 

Where round it once our little household sat; 

As the wind sings along the passage drear, 

Methinks again each greeting voice I hear, 

And hastening footstep ’mid the silence lone,— 

I start!—’tis only echo of my own. 


I flee away, and by the lake I spy 

The Solitary’s tomb-stone gleaming by; 

Dark superstition held her mystic sway, 

Where the poor craz’d one liv’d and pass’d away; 
The startled fisher, as he sail’d along, 

Plied the swift oar, and liush’d his careless song; 
Here oft I’ve mus’d in reverential fear, 

And wet the turf with childhood’s simple tear. 


Spot of my youth! how chang’d! though still to me 
Belov’d as when I bid farewell to thee: 

Tears wet my eyes in that dread parting hour, 
And still I gaz’d when sight no more had power; 
And still my heart sent forth its sorrowiug sigh, 
When thy last mount had faded in the sky. 


_ [For the Philadelphia Album. } 


LINES, 
To a young Lady, who presented me a bouquette of flowers. 
Take back those pure and early flowers, 
They are too bright and lovely now, 
To linger with my faded hours, 
Or rest upon my faded brow! 
Give me the “sear and yellow leaf,” 
Rent from the tree in autumn’s blast, 
Meet emblem of a soul of grief— 
Of my young hours, tco bright to last! 
Give not to me the woodbine’s breath, 
Sweeter was hope’s delusive strain, 
Now in the cold embrace of death, 
Neer may its visions bless again:— 
Life spread its dreams, like summer flowers, 
In the warm, guileless soul of fouth; 
Then, like a gleam through April showers 
Pass’d all its pure, confiding truth! 


Weave not for me the chaplet bright, 

Where dew still lights each gentle leaf; 
They whisper of that faded light, 

Which shone o’er childhood, glad and brief: 
Fairer than morning’s orient dew, 

Shone joy upon my pathway then; 
A blight o’er all its fancies threw, ~ 

And they may never bless again! 


_ Give me the sear and cankered flower, 

The yellow budsin youth that died, 

Passed is their dewy, morning hour, 

* fn the gay spring’s enchanting pride! 

Give them, with night-shace dark, to rest 
Upon the sadness of my brow— 

That index of a weary breast, 
Whose dreams of love are faded now! 


Give me, of cold oblivion’s wave, 
A draught, in sorrow’s chalice sad; — 
My hopes are slumbering in the grave, 
Past are the dreams which once could glad! 
Oh! hast thou mark’d at sunset’s hour, 
The gorgeous rainbow fade in heaven? 
Thus pass’d the bloom from pleasure’s bower, 
And faded joys to life were given. 
June, 1827. 7 W. G. C. 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As bees gather sweeis from the meanest of flowers 


years ago it is remembered to have served as a prop to 


the end of a bench, in a schoolhouse, near the church. 
It was afterwards used by children, who amused them 
selves with carrying it to the top ofan acclivity, whence 
it rolled to the bottom. It afterwards lay many years 
on the wall of a church yard. At last it was appropri- 
ated by an old woman, a pauper, who lived in a but by 
herself. For about twelve years she used it as a seat. 
After her death one of her neighbours was employed 
to wash the clothes that were found in her house; fuel 
being scarce it was laid on the fire to heat water for 
the operation.. Not igniting quickly, the washerwoman 
took it off the fire, and proceeded to cleave it with a 
hatchet, when lo, at the first stroke it burst asunder, 
and the floor was covered with money. The coins con- 
sisted of crowns, half crowns, and shillings, of queen 
Elizabeth, James the First of England, and Charles the 
First; afew gold coins were also found. 


THE CHOICE. 


Now take thy choice, thou maiden fair, 
Of the gifts thy lovers bring; 

The one has brought thee jewels rare, 
The other flowers of spring. 


The maiden saw the rubies glow, 
And wreathed them in her hair; 

But heavy they pressed upon her brow, 
Like the weight of secret care. 


The gems that, bound her forehead high, 
Might have lighted a diadem; 

Yet pale grew her cheek and dim her eye, 
Her heart was not with them. 

And ever an inward pulse would stir, 
When she saw a spring flower wave; 

But never again did they bloom for her, 
Till they bloomed upon her grave. 

She was borne to her grave with purple pall, 
And ’scutcheon and waving plume; 

One followed—the saddest one of all, 
And threw flowers over her tomb. 


‘IT have lived,” said the indefatigable E. D. Clarke, 


|| “to know that the great secret of human happiness is 


this;—never suffer your energies to stagnate. The old 
adage of ‘too many irons in the fire,’ conveys an abomi- 


nable lie. You cannot have too many; poker, tongs and 
all—keep them all going.” 


WOMAN. 
Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 
She, while Apostles shrank, could danger brave, 
Last,at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 


Who, in the same given time, can produce more than 
many others, has vigor; who can produce more and bet- 


ter, has talents; who can produce what none else can, 
has genius. 


MY FATAER’S AT THE HELM. 


*Twas when the sea, with awful roar, 
A little bark assailed, 

And pallid fear’s distracting power 
O’er each on board prevailed. 


Save one, the captain’s darling child, 
Who steadfast viewed the storm; 
And cheerful with composure smiled 

At danger’s threatning frown. 


“ Why sporting thus,” a seaman cried, 
While terrors overwhelm?” 

*¢ Why yield to fear?” the boy replied— 
“ My father’s at the helm.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
CHARADES. 
1. Take the half of a musical instrument—the first and last 


of the root of numbers—unite them with a measure, and you 
will find what is denominated fashion’s mirror. . 7 


2. Take a luscious a fruit, and that which separates two 
mountains, and you will find me a delightful summer retreat. 
3. Take part of a theatre, and the beginning and end of a 


play at ball, with a corporate town, and I am a commercial 
city of Pennsylvania. 


4. Take four-sixths of a large package basket,—three-se- 
venths of the art of a barber, and that which forms a bounda- 


ry to the raging main,—now combine me, and I am a place of 
jashionable resort. 


THE RICH LOG. 
In the parish of Stathblane, in Stirlingshire, a sin- 


|j gular story is told of a log of wood. About seventy 
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